RALPH WALDO EMERSON
All this may sound incomprehensible to a youth in
the middle of the twentieth century. But it explains
something of the austere quality of rnind of one who
came to be known as "the wisest American." He may
not have had his share of sports, but he was no sissy.
Whether a comparable character and intellect can be
achieved without such a basic discipline remains to be
demonstrated. Emerson did not find that discipline
unduly irksome. Looking back upon it in after years,
he gloried in it as a young Spartan soldier in his train-
ing for the field.
Of the six children in the Emerson home only Ralph
and William lived to maturity, and it is worth noting
that those who knew them all in their youth expected
Edward and Charles to rise highest in after life. Ralph
Waldo seemed always overshadowed by the brilliance of
his younger brothers. But no hint of rivalry disturbed
the tranquillity of the family. The brothers had a
lively and good-humored affection for each other.
From their earliest years they were taught to look for-
ward to a life of intellectual leadership. At seven or
eight years of age they could repeat from memory con-
siderable passages from Shakespeare, Milton, Addison,
and Pope, and read parts of Homer and Virgil in the
original Greek and Latin.
College Years. At fourteen he was ready for college,
but the family finances were at such low ebb that it
seemed he must wait for better days. Then came the
glad news that he had been appointed "President's
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